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household, not that of another man"; he ought to dwell alone, out-
side the Big House; and he should have as his servant some old Negro
woman.18 This was a norm that would appear to have been but rarely
followed by the vicars and chaplains in colonial times.

In certain interior regions of Pernambuco there are malice-inspired
traditions that would attribute to the plantation chaplains of old the
useful, if not at all seraphic, function of procreators. Over this point
we shall have to tarry later on, and, I trust, without malice or in-
justice toward the Brazilian cleric of the days of slavery. If, when not
wearing a Jesuit's cassock, he was never noted for his asceticism or
his orthodoxy, he always distinguished himself by his Brazilianism.
Throughout a certain epoch the torch of culture and of civic con-
sciousness was in his hands, until the bachelors of arts and doctors of
the law came to take the lead, under the protection of Pedro II. The
latter, everything goes to show, would have preferred the title of
doctor to that of emperor; he would have preferred the scholar's
gown to the cloak with the toucan's maw.19

In the absence of a feeling or consciousness of racial superiority
such as is so prominent in the English colonizers, the Brazilian fell
back upon the criterion of faith. In place of his blood-stream, it was
his faith that was to protect him against any taint of infection or con-
tamination with heresy. He made of his orthodoxy a condition of
political unity. But this criterion of prophylaxis and selection, so
legitimate in the light of the ideas of the time, is not to be confused
with the eugenic standard of modern peoples; it is not to be confused
with pure xenophobia.

Handelmann makes of the Portuguese colonizer of Brazil almost a
xenophobe by nature.20 But the colonizer's antecedents contradict
this, and the history of Lusitanian law-in this respect the most liberal
of European codes-constitutes a denial of it. That body of law was
so liberal that there never figured in it a provision whereby the State
might seize the property of foreigners who had died within its bounds,
to the exclusion of heirs and legatees (the law of albinagio}\ nor one
by which the State might deduct a quarter part of the possessions of
dead foreigners when the property in question was sent out of the
country (the law of detrafdo); nor one by which the kings and lords
of the land might take possession of the persons and cargo of vessels
shipwrecked on the high-seas or on rivers (law of naufragio, or ship-
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